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ABSTRACT 

The Extension Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture commissioned the National Impact Study of Leadership 
Development in Extension (NISLDE) , one of five national impact 
studies, to examine the leadership development work of Cooperative 
Extension s taf f -nat ionwide . The study, responded to by 86 percent of 
the 3,100 extension educators and their supervisors initially 
surveyed, established that extension services invested over 2,500 
staff years during 1985 developing the leadership competencies of an 
estimated 13.7 mi 1 1 ion ' cl ient s ♦ The competencies most frequently 
taught were solving problems, working with groups, and directing 
projects and meetings. Over 100,000 organizations and 330,000 
volunteers collaborated with extension staff in leadership 
development. The great majority (84 percent) of extension personnel 
beJieved that developing leadership is a one of their 
responsibilities, and most tried to develop leadership skills while 
teaching non-leadership subjects. Extension should produce a formal 
statement about the importance of leadership development, establish 
procedures to aid and encourage leadership development, and ensure 
the quality of leadership development by strengthening its knowledge 
and research base. Sixteen figures illustrate study findings. 
(SLD) 
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Study Background 

This report summarizes the 
findings and recommendations of 
the National Impact Study of 
Leadership Development in 
Extension (NISLDE). The study 
examined the leadership develop- 
ment work of Cooperative Exten- 
sion staff nationwide. 

The Extension Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, com- 
missioned NISLDE as one of five 
national impact studies under the 
provisions of the Extension Ac- 
countability and Evaluation 
System. Additional support came 
from Washington Stale Univer- 
sity's Cooperative Extension and 
Agricultural Research Center, its 
Department of Rural Sociolog> , 
and other Cooperative Extension 
Services throughout the nation. 

A complete description of the 
participants, purposes, methods, 
findings, and recommendations 
appears in the study's technical 
report titled Deve I opinio Leadership 
Anion }^ Extension Clientele: An 
Evaluation of Inputs, published by 
Extension Service, USDA in 
cooperation with Cooperative 
Extension, Washington State 
University June 1989. 



Key Findings 

• Extension invested over 2,600 
staff years during 1985 develop- 
ing the leadership competencies 
of an estimated 13.7 million 
clientele. 

• The competencies most fre- 
quently taught were solving 
problems, directing projects and 
activities, fonning and working 
with groups, planning for group 
action, managing meetings, and 
communicating effectively. 

• Over 100,000 organizations and 
330,000 volunteers collaborated 
with staff in leadership develop- 
ment work. 

• 84 percent of Extension person- 
nel believed that developing the 
leadership skills of clientele is 
one of their responsibilities and 
91 percent attempted to develop 
leadership skills. 

• Three-fifths of Extension staff 
tried to develop leadership skills 
while leaching nonleadership 
subjects such as agronomy or 
nutrition. 

• Supervisors supported leader- 
ship development work in 
various ways, albeit infrequently. 

• Extension staff defined leader- 
ship development in diverse 
ways, thereby impeding collabo- 
ration and coordination. 

Recommendations 

The report makes three recom- 
mendations. Extension should: 

1. Produce a fonnal statement 
about the importance of leader- 
ship development. 

2. Establish procedures that will 
aid and encourage leadership 
development. 

3. Ensure the quality of leadership 
development work by strength- 
ening its research and knowl- 
edge base. 
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Purpose and Scope 
Background 

Leadership development has 
been part of Extension education 
since the early 1 900s when agri- 
cultural cooperatives and boys' 
and girls' clubs were formed, 
although the term "leadership de- 
velopment" was not used at that 
time. Since then, historical events 
and legislative mandates have 
changed tne nature of Extension's 
leadership development effort. 
Today, Extension staff conduct a 
wide range of educational activi- 
ties aimed at developing leader- 
ship skills among rural and urban 
residents, local government 
officials, homemakers, officers 
and members of agricultural 
commodity groups and other 
volunteer associations, 4-H club 
leaders and members, and many 
others. 

Despite this rich heritage, 
documentation has been scattered 
and sparse. A smattering of anec- 
dotal accounts by staff provided 
clues about the nature of this work 
and its clientele. Also, a few 
studies have addressed specific 
aspects of Extension's leadership 
development work, such as com- 
munity leadership and volunteer- 
ism. The best available estimate of 
the volume of such work came 
from the Extension Management 
Information System (EMIS), 
which suggested that during 1983, 
leadership development consumed 
10 percent 0 staff time. But, no 
comprehensive review of 
Extension's leadership develop- 
ment work had been attempted. 

Purpose 

In light of this situation, the 
Extension Service, USDA, com- 
missioned this study in 1983 to 
describe and assess the Coopera- 
tive Extension System's leader- 
ship development work. 

Since then, the National Impact 
Study of Leadership Development 
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in Extension (NISLDE) has 
focused on three things: defining 
leadership development; describ- 
ing leadership development as it is 
actually practiced; and recom- 
mending improvements in the 
practice and management of this 
type of education. This report 
summarizes the study results. 

Study Methods 

The study proceeded in two 
phases. The first phase dealt 
principally with definitional and 
measurement issues. The study 
team examined organizational 
documents for clues about policy 
and practice; interviewed federal, ^ 
state, district, and county staff 
about their views on leadership 
development and the nature of 
their work: conferred with persons 
identified as highly knowledge- 
able about leadership development 
within and outside Extension: and 
reviewed the research literature on 
leadership development and 
Extension's leadership develop- 
ment work. These activities laid 
the conceptual and measurement 
bases for surveying staff about 
their leadership development 
practices with clientele. 

During its second phase, the 
1986 study surveyed all state 
administrators and a nationally 
representative cross-section of 
nearly 3,100 Extension educators 
and their supervisors about their 
leadership development activities 
during 1985. All major program 
areas are represented in the strati- 
fied random sample, as are all fifty 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Territories. 
Of the initial sample, 86 percent 
returned a usable questionnaire. 

Supplementary data come from 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
EMIS. Data about how staff view 
leadership development come 
from field interviews and com- 
ments added to the questionnaire. 
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Defining Leadership 
Development 
Study Definition 

A review of published and 
unpublished materials on leader- 
ship development reveals no 
standard, widely accepted defini- 
tion. A substantial body of re- 
search defines leadership in terms 
of the ability to intluence. This 
study defines leadership develop- 
ment as the fostering of competen- 
cies that enable one to influence 
people's thoughts^ feelings, and 
behavior. The tenn "competen- 
cies" refers to skills, knowledge, 
attitudes, and behaviors. This 
report uses the terms '\skills" and 
'^competencies'* interchangeably. 

Given the abstract quality of 
the above definition — an inhc.eni 
problem with one-sentence defini- 
tions of complex topics — the study 
compiled a comprehensive list of 
leadership competencies. This lisl 
was used to communicate with 
Extension staff about the subject 
matter under study. 

Listing of Leadership 
Competencies 

The list of leadership compe- 
tencies includes the skills, knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and behaviors that 
are taught to Extension clientele 
for developing themselves and 
influencing others. These compe- 
tencies were found in Extension 
documents (e.g., plans of work), 
curricula, and educational materi- 
als, and through interviews with 
leadership development experts 
and Extension staff engaged in 
such work. This search netted over 
100 competencies which were 
grouped into thirteen categories. 
These are the first thirteen catego- 
ries in the box on page 3. 

Additional competencies were 
volunteered during the study's 
survey of Extension staff and these 
have been grouped into the re- 
maining six categories of the box, 
page 3. The nineteen caiegori^ 



represent the leadership competen- 
cies that Extension staff tried to 
develop in 1985. 

Differing Staff Conceptions 

To measure leadership devel- 
opment practices reliabl\'. it was 
necessary to know how staff 
defined 'leadership development.** 
B\' conferring with staff in various 
positions with different subject 
matter responsibilities, the siud\ 
found that Extension personnel 
hold many different conceptions 
of leadership development. Their 
conceptions centered around four 
aspects of educational work: 
audience, purpose, content, and 
method. The study finds this diver- 
sit\' of viewpoints a source of 
confusion and disagreement among 
staff, inhibiting communication 
about leadership development. 
E Audience. Some staff members 
defined leadership development in 
temis of working with individuals 
in leadership positions. Other staff 
avoided referring to positions held 
by clientele when defining leader- 
ship development. 

Staff adhering to an audience- 
based conception believed that all 
educational work with persons 
who hold important positions in 
Extension or the communitx" 
constitutes leadership development, 
regardless of the subject matter 
being taught. For example, one 
staff member regarded the teaching 
of poultry management techniques 
to leaders as leadership development. 
Also, many Extension personnel 
regarded the instruction of volun- 
teers in leadership positions as 
leadership development. even when 
instruction centered on nonleader- 
ship topics (e.g., gardening, 
ad mini st rat i ve p roc ed u re ) . 

A home economist voiced 
uncertainty about this view of 
leadership development: 

/ spend a urcaf deal of time 
liclpini^ county staff and 4-11 
volunteers learn how to iinplemeiu 



Leadership competencies deve 

1. Solving Problems Evaluating alternatives, esti- 
mating future impacts, building general agreements. 

2. Directing Projects or Activities Conducting 
need assessments, setting goals and priorities, 
planning, managing human resources, supervising, 
measuring performance, evaluating, maintaining 
oupportive work environments. 

3. Forming and Working with Groups Recruit- 
ing, building teams, identifying responsibilities. 

4. Planning for Group Action Recognizing 
diverse needs, identifying key decision makers, 
understanding power structures, organizational 
development, group dynamics, identifying coopera- 
tive strategies. 

5. Managing Meetings Arranging facilities and 
equipment, building an agenda, using parliamentary 
procedures. 

6. Communicating Effectively Understanding 
communication styles, listening, being assertive, 
speaking in public. 

7. Developing Proficiency in Teaching Maintain- 
ing learner interest and enthusiasm, managing 
learning environments. 

8. Mobilizing for Group Action Developing 
broad-based support, obtaining commitments to 
action influencing public policy. 

9. Lnderstanding and Developing Oneself Identi- 
fying and clarifying values, assessing degree of 
self-confidence, relating lo people with different 
life-styles, building self-confidence. 



loped among Extension clientele 

10. Understanding Financial Matters Allocating 
financial resources, budgeting and record keeping, 
understanding financial statements. 

11. Understanding Leadership Understanding 
leadership roles and styles, adapting leadership 
styles to situations. 

12. Understanding Society Learning about 
society's institutions, interpreting economic and 
social data, understanding social problems, learning 
about public decision-making bodies and procedures. 

13. Understanding Social Change Understanding 
change and its effects, understanding how new 
ideas are adopted. 

14. Arbitrating Managing conflict and stress, deci- 
sion making, risk taking, negotiating responsibilities. 

15. Developing Resources Fundraising. developing 
human resources, cultivating public and community 
relations, recruiting volunteers. 

16. Developing Followers Giving support to 
others, encouraging altruism, self-discipline, re- 
sponsibility, sincerity, and trust. 

17. Changing Behavior Increasing productivity, 
managing lime, increasing citizen involvement re- 
lating to diverse audiences. 

18. Clarifying Attitudes Assessing others' mo- 
tives, examining the consequences of valued and 
unvalued behaviors, teaching values, identifying 
ethical and moral responsibilities. 

19. Creativity Working creatively. 



effective vouth nutritional educa- 
tional programs. Yet I do not 
consider this to he developing 
leadership skills. Is it? 

Staff with an opposing view 
distinguished between educational 
work with leaders and fostering 
leadership skills. In their view, 
educating leaders on nonleader- 
ship subjects is not leadership 
development. 



■ Purpose. Many staff defined 
leadership development in two key 
ways related to instructional purpose: 
( 1) by whose purpose is being 
served — the staff \s. the organiza- 
tion\s, or the client's: and (2) by 
what is to be changed — a person, 
group, or the public at large. 

■ Whose Purpose, (a) Staff intent. 
Most staff members encountered 
during field observation saw 
themselves as developing leader- 
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ship onl\' when thai was ilieir 
inlcni. When thai was not ihcir 
inleiil. slalT did not see ihcmselves 
developing leadership, even 
though their behavior might 
indicate otherwise. As one staff 
member said: 

/ rc\i^ularl\' tauiilit clientele 
three topics: prnhlcfn .solvin:^. 
c()n}i}inniccitin\^ effectively, ami 
miiler.standini: social chaui^e, hut 
totally apart from atiy thoif:^ht of 
leadership (levelopment. 

The gap between intent and 
behavior prompted another staff 
member to remark; 

/ believe that Extetision cr^ents 
teach leadership development 
maay times duriuii the year with- 
out plaimim: or eve/i realiziiii^ that 
they are . . . developin*^ leaders, 

(h) OlTiciai purpose. Some staff 
members relied on organizational 
cues for determining what consti- 
tutes leadership development. 
Only those programs officially 
designated as leadership develop- 
ment work were regarded as such. 
Typical in this regard, an agricul- 
tural agent responsible for a dair\" 
program noted: 

/ have not done any work really 
with leadership development in 
mind (no formal worki. I have 
spem substantial tinu\ however, 
worki fii: with dec y farnwrs oil 
public policy issues such as local 
land taxation. Much of this work 
involved 'stimulatiiuf farnwrs to 
become more knowlediieahle ami 
active in comtnuiuty and state 
affairs. 

This agent only thought of 
himself as conducting a dairy 
program, following plan-of-work 
terminolog) . He regarded his 
leadership development effort as 
incidental. 

Other staff regarded their 
attempt at developing leadership 
skills among clientele as leader- 
ship deveU^pment. regardless of 
whether it took place during an 
ofricialK' designated leadership 



development program or some 
other kind of program. 

(c) Client intent. Ver\ few 
Extension stafi encountered 
during field obscrx ation defined 
leadership development in terms 
of a client's intentions. To note an 
exception, one agent asserted thai 
both teacher and learner needed to 
agree that leadership de\elopmeni 
was a topic for instruction before 
it could qualify as leadership 
development. 

Most commonly, staff undertook 
leadership development on their 
own initiati\'e» without organiza- 
tional or clientele endorsement. A 
state specialist acknowledged this 
point by staling that for the most 
part Extension staff develop 
leadership on their own initiative. 

A key distinction made b\ 
many Extension pci'sonnel was 
whether leadership development is 
a means or end. Sometimes, the 
sole or primary purpose of instruc- 
tion is the development of leader- 
ship, as in a fomial leadership 
program. More often, leadership is 
developed as a means to other 
ends (e,g.. increased crop produc- 
tion!. Where leadership was taught 
as a priniar\' objective, staff 
uniformly saw it as leadership 
development. Perceptions varied 
where leadership was taught as a 
means to another end: some saw it 
as leadership development, while 
others did not. 

■ What Is To Be Changed. Staff 
members also differed in terms of 
whether they thought of leadership 
development as changing a per- 
son, group, or an entire popula- 
tion. 

(a) Skills for personal develop- 
ment. Some staff thought of leader- 
ship development in tcmis of 
fostering personal development. 
Other staff saw personal develop- 
ment as extrinsic, i.e.. pre-leadership. 

The first group taught such 
competencies as setting priorities, 
managing stress, and developing 



greater self-awareness. One agent 
of this persuasion regarded indi- 
vidual worth as the heart of leader- 
ship development: 

You ccnmo! develop leadership 
if you cannot develop that 
pcrson\s self -worth and self- 
esteem. 

The second group excluded 
self-direction and self-manage- 
ment competencies from their 
view of leadership development. 

(b) Skills for influencing 
groups. Many Extension staff 
thought of leadership development 
in terms of influencing group 
objectives and processes. They 
tried to strengthen existing groups 
and foster new ones by cultivating 
group-relevant skills (e.g., build- 
ing teams). An agent expressed it 
this way: 

Some i^roups have highly 
developed '^leaderships and 
others are in need of help in 
developinf^ their ori^anizalions, 

(c) Skills for influencing the 
general public. Some staff mem- 
bers saw leadership development 
in terms of influencing public 
affairs and the public at large. 
They tried to teach skills such as 
understanding power structures. 
An agricultural specialist de- 
scribed his work this way: 

Fvc tried to encourasie people 
to orf^anize into common interest 
i^roups and then approach politi- 
cal and/or educational leaders as 
spokespersons for the f^roup. 
Emphasis is placed on i^roup clout 
versus the meager efforts of 
individuals. 

Two educational emphases were 
discerned among public affairs- 
minded staff, one aimed at increasing 
knowledge, the other at changing 
behavior. Some staff members 
attempted to create a more informed 
citizenry (e.g., by teaching about 
economic markets, public decision- 
making bodies and procedures, and 
demographic trends). Other staff 
took a more activist stance by teach- 
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ing clientele how to represent their 
point of view to the public at large 
through skills such as mobilizing 
lor group action. 
11 Content. Many Extension 
educators thought that instructional 
content (subject matter) detennines 
what is. or is not, leadership 
development. Some staff thought 
that teaching subject mauer of any 
sort constitutes leadership develop- 
ment. Other staff based their 
leadership development work on 
specific subject matter such as 
public speaking or understanding 
social change. 

Illustrating the flrst viewpoint, 
some staff said that by learning 
better production techniques, 
clientele will bceome leaders in 
their fleld of endeavor. Personnel 
holding this view often stated: 

Almost everything we do in 
Extensio)} is leadership development. 

Other staff rejected this view- 
point because all-inclusive terms 
are meaningless. 

The all-encompassing perspec- 
tive was often expressed in the 
form of a belief that '^technical" 
(i.e.. nonleadership) knowledge 
begets leadership. A specialist 
stated the idea this way: 

My objective is to teach fnon- 
leadership! subject matter. Any 
leadership development would he 
the result of increased proficiency 
in this subject. 

Such a view suggests a disregard 
for leadership development, its 
subject matter, and related research. 
Countering this view, other staff 
believed that expertise in nonleader- 
ship topics (e.g., pest management) 
cannot substitute for leadership 
skills, and that both must be learned. 

Staff who saw leadership 
development as having its own 
subject matter often disagreed with 
one another on which subjects 
pertain to leadership development, 
because they were schooled in 
different research and academic 
traditions. For example, staff 
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members with agricultural eco- 
nomics training tended to think of 
leadership development as public 
policy education (e.g.. developing 
an in-depth understanding of an 
issue). Their counterparts with 
training in rural sociology thought 
not only of public policy educa- 
tion but also group management 
and public affairs leadership skills. 
Economists thought in terms of 
increased understanding, while 
sociologists thought also in terms 
of behavioral outcomes. 
■ Method. Some staff defined 
leadership development in terms 
of instructional method while 
others did not. In some cases, staff 
holding a method-based concep- 
tion believed that only formal 
teaching (such as lectures or 
workshops) qualifies as leadership 
development. Adherents to this 
point of view denied involvement 
in leadership development when 
using informal instructional 
methods, saying only advise." 

Alternatively, some personnel 
viewed the experiences that their 
clientele undergo while participat- 
ing in an Extension-related event 
(e.g.. chairing a committee) as 
leadership development. Fre- 
quently, this judgment was made 
regardless of what clientele were 
taught and why. Experience was 
equated with education. 

Other staff disliked defining 
leadership development by refer- 
ence to instructional method. A 
program leader expressed this by 
saying: 

Thnnvifiii people into a swinh 
minii pool is one thin}*: teachinff 
them how to swim is another. I 
don't equate the two, 
■ Conclusion. Extension staff 
defined leadership de\ iopment in 
various ways. Their conceptions 
hinged not only on purpose and 
instructional content, like the 
study's definition, but on audience 
and method as well. The lack of a 
common definition implies diffi- 



culties in collaboration and coordi- 
nation among staff, where leader- 
ship development 's concerned. 

More on the Study's Definition 

Stafl' conceptions help clarifs 
the study's definition. Regarding 
purpose, the study definition 
includes personal developmeni 
skills in the definition of leader- 
ship development as well as the 
ability to influence others. Intent is 
irrelevant to the study's definition: 
leadership skills may be taught (or 
learned) as a means or an end, 
regardless of who intended it. 

As for content, leadership 
development research determines 
the boundaries of the study's defi- 
nition. Some specific competen- 
cies (e.g., communication skills) 
enhance personal developmeni 
and interpersonal influence, 
research shows, but other compe- 
tencies (e.g., knowledge of pro- 
duction techniques) do not. Thus, 
research is the wcllspring of 
instructional subject matter for 
leadership development. 



Profile of Extension's 
Leadership Development 
Effort 

Instructional (ioals 
■ Competencies Developed. To 
measure the type and extent of 
leadership developmcni attempted 
with clientele, the study surveyed 
Extension staff about how oficn 
they tried to develop the first 
thirteen competency categories 
listed in the box on page 3 during 
1985. 

Each of these first thirteen cate- 
gories was attempted at least once 
that year by between 68 to 86 
percent of the staff (Figure 1 ). As 
for the six other competencies vol- 
unteered during the survey, fewer 
than 5 percent attempted each one. 
More mention might have been 
made of these categories had they 
been listed in the questionnaire. In 
shoil. Extension's leadership 
development effort covers a wide 
spectrum of competencies. 

In the box on the next page arc 
examples of the leadership devel- 
opment work of several respon- 
dents. Highlighted are the educa- 
tional foci and competencies taught. 

The study's findings suggest 
that Extension staff tended to 
teach skills associated with (a) a 
stable social order and similarity 
in values; (b) working within 
groups: and (c) knowing how to 
do things right (transactional 
leadership), as opposed to know- 
ing which is the right thing to do 
(transformational leadership). 
Also, there was an apparent 
emphasis on '*doing'' over "under- 
standing.'' Among the first thirteen 
competencies, those that entail 
behavioral change (the first eight) 
were mentioned more often than 
those that entail increased compre- 
hension. 

Otherwise stated. Extension 
staff gave less emphasis to the 
following kinds of competencies: 
• those for dealing with change, 

diversity, and conflict; 
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Figure 1. How often Extension staff tried to develop leadership competencies 
among cl ientclc, by type of competency. 



• those for inter-group relations 
and public affairs; 

• those associated with transforma- 
tional (visionary) leadership; and 

• those involving knowledge, 
perception and attitude. 

The study*s technical report 
questions whether these skills are 
receiving due emphasis. 

The typical (modal) staff 
member tried to develop compe- 
tencies in all thirteen categories 
sometime during 1985. Nine percent 
did not try to develop any compe- 
tency in the twenty categories. 
Three-fifths of Extension staff 
developed leadership skills while 
teaching nonleadership subjects 
such as agronomy or nutrition. 
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KiS"'*^ 2. Number of hours per week spcn\ dcvclopiiig leadership compe- 
tencies amonu cUentele. 



Kxaiiiples of Leadership Development Work 

Leadership Competencies Taught 

Organizational leadership 
Problem solvinsi 
Planninu tor group action 
Mobilizing siippon 



F2ducational Focus 

Training agricultural producers to 
organize a grassroots legislative 
conimiilcc 



Leadership training for officers of a Public speaking 

state-wide marina association Conducting effective board meetings 



Training for persons responsible for 
county day-care services 



Training for community leaders and 
local government officials concerned 
with downtown redevelopment 



Leadership training for a regional 
horticulture program advisory 
committee 



4-H livestock judging school 



Training for Extension Homeniakers* 
executive committee members 



Understanding leadership styles 
Agenda building 
Meeting management 

Communication skills 
Forming and organizing groups 
Managing meetings 
Problem solving 
Fund raising 

Public relations 

Assessing trends and problems 

Group action strategies 

Team approach to solving problems 

Decision making 
Public speaking 

Committee management 
Delegation 

Program planning and 
implementation techniques 



Clearly. Extension's leadership 
development effort represents the 
combined endeavor of the vast 
majority of its staff, not a select 
few. as is generally the case wiili 
other subject matter. 

StaH' members tried to develop 
each of the first thirteen skill cate- 
gories once every few months, m 
average. Thus, many staff members 
acquired limited experience 
developing any one skill during 
the year. 

R Amount of Leadership 
Development Work, On average, 
stafi' spent seven hours per week 
trying to develop leadership skills 
among clientele, i.e.. 15 percent of 
their work time. This represents an 
annual total for the Cooperative 
Extension System of over 2.600 
staff years. The majority of staff 
(37 percent) spent about the same 
amount of time developing leader- 
ship during the previous three 
years. Although data are not 
available on the leadership devel- 
opment efforts of other organiza- 
tions. such a volume of effort 
suggests thai Extension is in the 
vanguard of this kind of work. 

The number of hours that staff 
spent per week developing leader- 
ship ranged from zero to over fifty 
(Figure 2). The number of hours 
varied by the staff member's 
organizational position and pro- 
gram area. Agents averaged nine 
hours per week, accounting for 70 
percent of Extension's leadership 
development effort, while state 
specialists and district staff aver- 
aged five hours per week. Univer- 
sity department chairs and state 
administrators averaged two and 
six hours per week, respectively. 

Comparing major program 
areas. 4-H staff averaged sixteen 
hours per week on leadership 
development work. Community 
resource development and home 
economics staff averaged ten and 
nine hours respectively, while 
agriculture and natural resources 
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staff each averaged four. Agricul- 
ture and natural resources program 
areas, which together constituted 
more than two-fifths of Extension 
personnel, accounted for about 
one-fifth of the staff years that 
Extension invested in developing 
leadership during 1985. In contrast. 
4-H constituted roughly one-fifth 
of Extension staff and accounted 
for approximately two-fifths of the 
staff years spent on leadership 
development (Figure 3). 



■ Proficiency Level. To learn 
more about the nature of instruc- 
tional objectives, the study queried 
staff about the level of proficiency 
expected of clientele regarding 
their understanding of leadership 
concepts and their ability to 
perform leadership tasks. The 
level of proficiency expected of 
repre.sentative work clientele 
varied from basic to advanced, 
with the average expectation 
falling midway between these 
extremes. About 22 percent of 
staff members tried to develop 
basic levels of understanding 
while 13 percent aimed for ad- 
vanced levels. Those who aimed 
for the higher levels tended to 
spend more time developing 
leadership. 




'In ihis \iud> . rcprcscnuiuvc w.ork rctcrs lo ihoH' 
cduL-ational aclivuics thai respondents described as hesi 
rcprcscniinc ihcir leadership dcvelopmcnl workdurint; 
I9S5. Mans surses rcspondenls reported vvhai thcv 
regarded as their better work. Hence, findings about 
representative work cannot be safely ecnerali/cd lo all ol 
Extension s leadership devcloprnenl work 
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Figure 4. Distribution of leadership development clientele among staff. 
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Figure 5. Length of time spent with leadership development clientele 
during 1985. Data refer to representative work. 
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Delivery Methods 
■ Methods of Instruction. Ex- 
tension staff tried to develop lead- 
ership among clientele through the 
following instructional methods: 

Instructional Percent 

method of staff 

Advising 

Providing practical experience 80 

Group instruction 79 

Role modeling 76 

No method reported 5 



Nearly two-thirds of the staff 
used all four metliods. Combina- 
tions with advising were the most 
popular. Staff members who relied 
on advising either as their sole or 
predominant method tended to 
reach fewer clientele. 
■ Teaching Practices. Extension 
personnel also used the following 
teaching practices in their repre- 
sentative leadership development 
work during 1983: 

Teaching Percent 
practices of staff 

Planning instructional 

methods 70 
Making use of reference 

materials when planning 63 
Making use of reference 

materials when instructing 61 
Developing skills among 

clientele systematically 

over time 58 
Evaluating one's efforts 52 
Planning instructional 

objectives 50 



Of these six teaching practices, the 
average staff member used four. 

The findings suggest that the 
bulk of leadership development is 
done on a planned basis, not 
intuitively, spontaneously, orunsys- 
tematically. Also, the lesser preva- 
lenceof the last two practices sug- 
gests thai the means of instruction 
receive more attention than its 



ends, where leadership develop- 
ment is concerned. 

Staff members using multiple 
methods of instruction used more 
of the six teaching practices than 
staff using only one method. This 
implies wide disparities in the 
quality of leadership development 
work. Also, the more methods and 
practices staff members used, the 
more frequently they tried to 
develop leadership. This finding 
suggests that a sole or primary 
reliance on mass communication 
techniques would jeopardize 
leadership development efforts. 

Clientele 

■ Numberof Clientele. Exten- 
sion tried to enhance the leader- 
ship competencies of 13.7 million 
people during 1985, according to 
the survey. Client load was un- 
evenly distributed among staff 
(Figure 4), Less than one-fifth of 
the staff (17 percent) reportedly 
reached four-fifths (79 percent) of 
the leadership development clien- 
tele. Half the staff reached 200 or 
fewer clientele. 

On average. Extension staff 
spent an estimated six hours during 
the year trying to develop the leader- 
ship skills of each client of repre- 
sentative work (Figure 5). Contacts 
with these clientele spanned an 
average of twelve months (Figure 
6), suggesting neither cursory nor 
permanent relationships. 

■ Demographic Traits. According 
to staff estimates about the charac- 
teristics of clientele of representative 
work, females comprised 61 percent 
of the leadership development 
clientele, although according to the 
Bureau of the Census they are only 
52 percent of the U.S. population 
(Figure 7). This reflects the high 
proportion of females among 
volunteers, around whom much of 
the representative work revolved. 

Individual racial and ethnic 
groups were reached about as 
often as they participated in all 
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Figure 7. Gender of leadership development clientele and U.S. population. 
Clientele data refer to representative work. 




Figure 8. Race or ethnic origin of leadership development clientele and 
clientele of all Extension programs. Leadership development clientele 
data refer to representative work. 




Extension programs (Figure S) and 
roughly in proportion to their 
numbers in the general population. 

Extension staff directed their 
representati\ e leadership develop- 
ment efforts toward people between 
the aces of 35 and 64 in dispropor- 
tion to their numbers in the 
population (Figure 9). Similarly, 
efforts were directed toward 
lower-middle-income groups 
(S 10,000 to S34.9W) in dispropor- 
tion to their numbers in the popu- 
lation (Figure 10). Staff also tried 
to develop the leadership compe- 
tencies of established leaders more 
often than emerging leaders or 
other adults and youth (Figure 1 1 ). 

■ Organizational Affiliations. A 
majority of Extension personnel 
worked with diverse types of 
organizations when trying to 
develop the leadership skills of 
their members, with 61 percent 
working with five or more types of 
organizations at least once during 
1985. Proportionately more staff 
(73 percent) tried to develop the 
leadership skills of persons affiliated 
with community and civic service 
organizations than any other orga- 
nizational type. Staff worked most 
frequentlx" (35 percent at least once 
a month) with persons affiliated 
with a farm, ranch, or agriculture- 
related business. 

■ Selectivity in Outreach. The 
evidence gained from representative 
leadership development work indi- 
cates considerable selectivity in who 
educates whom. For example, 1 1 
percent of the staff reached 79 
percent of the black clientele for 
leadership development purposes: 
most Extension staff (53 percent) 
had no black clientele (Figure 12). 
The same applies in varying degree 
to females, young and old people, 
and both low - and high-income 
people. 



Support 

From Extension. Staff re- 
ceived support for leadership de- 
velopmeni work from a variety of 
sources within Extension (Figure 
13). Common sources of support 
in addition to salary and travel 
expenses included help and encour- 
agement from agents (80 percent), 
state program leaders (76 percent), 
and specialists (71 percent), along 
with counseling and encouragement 
from supervisors (70 percent). In 
addition, 76 percent of staff 
members received educational 
materials relevant to leadership 
development that probably origi- 
nated within Extension. 
■ From External Sources. Staff 
also received a variety of supports 
from external sources. The most 
common form of external support 
was help and encouragement from 
clientele (80 percent). Nearly two- 
thirds of the staff had clientele 
willing to give additional time for 
leadership development work 
beyond that required by the learn- 
ing situation (e.g., serving on an 
advisory committee). 

Volunteers supported the 
majority of staff. Over 330,000 
people volunteered to assist 
Extension staff in their leadership 
development work during 1985. 

Staff members also received 
support in 1985 from an average 
of eight organizations other than 
Cooperative Extension. Altogether, 
more than 100,000 organizations 
supported Extension's leadership 
development work in 1985. More 
than two out of five staff members 
received such support in the form 
of facility use. financial support, 
or staff time. Large-scale leader- 
ship development efforts relied on 
outside funding. The W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation is the leading source 
of outside funds for Extension \s 
formally organized leadership 
development work. The findings 
imply considerable entrepreneurial 
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Figure 10. Household income of leadership development clientele and 
U.S. population. Clientele data refer to representative work. 




Figure 1 1. Leadership status of leadership development clientele. Data 
refer to representative work. 
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Figure 12. Distribution of black leadership development clientele anH)ng 
staff members. Data refer to representative work. 



skill onthe part ot'Extension staff in 
obtaining and managing resources 
from diverse places for their 
leadership development work. 

■ L'sefulness. Extension staff 
members received an average of 
thirteen different forms of assistance 
from internal and external sources 
during 1985. In their opinion, the 
most useful fonns of assistance, 
when available, were financial sup- 
port and help from agents, clientele, 
and specialists (Figure 13). 

■ Organizational Inducements. 
Extension staff felt more respon- 
sible for leadership development 
when it was included in their plan 
of work, position description, and 
as a criterion for assessing job per- 
formance. Staff also felt a greater 
sense of responsibility when they 
believed their supervisors expected 
such work. Staff members with all 
these inducements spent an average 
ofeighteen hours per week attempt- 
ing to develop leadership, compared 
to one hour per week for those 



reporting no inducements. 

However, more Extension staff 
felt responsible for developing 
leadership than might be predicted 
solely on the basis of organizational 
inducements. For example, while 
84 percent of Extension staff 
reported feeling responsible, only 
70 perrent said their supervisors 
expected them todevelop leadership. 
This suggests widespread support 
among staff for leadership develop- 
ment work. 

Supervisors 

Persons who were directh* 
responsible for supervising the 
work of prograni-de I i ve ry personnel 
(para-professionals, agents, and 
specialists) in 1985 supported 
leadership development in many 
ways, albeit infrequently (Figure 
14). The two most common 
practices reported by supervisors 
(counseling on importance of 
leadership development skills and 
raising leadership development as 
a topic at staff meetings) occurred 
on average at least once every few 
months. Supervisors were more 
likely to support staff directly (e.g.. 
through counseling) than to seek 
help from third parties (e.g.. by 
soliciting specialist assistance, or 
seeking outside funding). Seventy- 
three percent of the supervisors 
included leadership development 
in performance appraisals. 

Supervisors lagged behind 
agents and clientele in supporting 
leadership development work, 
judging by survey reports from both 
supervisors and their staff. This is 
especially true of supervisors in 
agriculture and natural resources. 

Supervisors were more likely to 
support leadership development 
work when: 

• they were convinced that it was 
necessary to encourage personnel 
under their supervision to spend 
more time developing leadership: 

• they felt able to judge the quality 
of leadership development work: 
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Figure 13. Availability and usefulness of support for leadership development work by type and source of support. 



• they took courses of instruction 
in leadership development; 

• they were employed by Extension 
less than 16 years; and 

• they were female. 

Half the supervisors indicated 
difficulty in judging the quality of 
leadership development work with 
Extension clientele (Figure 15). 

Support from supervisors goes 
hand in hand with practice. Those 
staff members who received no 
support from their supervisor 
averaged two hours of leadership 
development weekly, compared to 
fourteen hours for those receiving 
many (ten or more) supports. 



Staff Characteristics 
■ Attitudes. Extension personnel 
held these views on leadership 
development work: 

• 84 percent believed that devel- 
oping the leadership skills of 
clientele is one of their responsi- 
bilities: 30 percent saw it as a 
primary responsibility, and 54 
percent as a secondary responsi- 
bility. 

• 73 percent felt that developing 
the leadership skills of clientele 
is at least as important as teaching 
other subject matter. 

In sum. Extension staff appear 
highly motivated about leadership 
development work. 
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Figure 14. Frequency oi supervisor support for leadership development, by type of support. 



■ Preparation. Staff were some- 
what reserved about their prepar- 
edness for this kind of work. A 
majority (58percent) felt somewhat 
prepared to teach leadership skills, 
while another 27 percent felt very 
well-prepared. Approximately 
two-thirds of the staff had received 
instruction on leadership develop- 
ment. Roughly a quarter of the 
staff were developing leadership 
skills among clientele without 
training on this subject. 

■ Employ ment. Most of the staff 
were closely associated with 
Extension. Overtwo-thirds had 
been Extension employees for over 



6 years. Full-time employment 
with Extension was the norm for 
all but state specialists, three- 
fourths of whom worked fuUtime 
for Extension. 

■ Demographic Traits. Demo- 
graphic questions in the survey 
reveal the following about Exten- 
sion staff: 

• 92 percent were white; 

• 73 percent held one or more 
advanced degrees; 

• males outnumbered females by 
almost two to one (64 versus 36 
percent); and 

• 53 percent were over 40 years of 
age. 
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■ Profile of Frequent Leadership 
Developers. Nearly a quarter of 
the staff (23 percent) spent sixteen 
or more hours per week trying to 
develop leadership among clientele 
during 1985. This group accounted 
for nearly half of Extension's 13.7 
million leadership development 
clientele during 1985. In dispro- 
portionate numbers these staff: 

• felt that developing the leader- 
ship skills of clientele was more 
important than teaching other 
subject matter: 

• regarded this area of work as a 
primary responsibility; 

• thought of themselves as very 
well-prepared to teach leader- 
ship skills: 

• were credentialed with some 
form of training in leadership 
development: 

• worked fulltime for Extension: 

• were black: 

• held a bachelor's degree, but no 
advanced degree; 

• were female: and 

• were age 40 or under. 

■ Relating Staff Characteristics 
to Their Work. Staff attitudes and 
qualifications are more strongly 
correlated with the number of 
hours spent on leadership develop- 
inent than ties to Extension or 
demographic traits. Illustrating 
this, the survey data show a close, 
direct con'espondence between the 
amount of responsibility that staff 
members feel and the amount of 
time devoted to leadership devel- 
opment. Those who considered 
leadership development a primary 
responsibility spent eighteen hours 
per week trying to develop these 
skills: those perceiving it as a 
secondary responsibility averaged 
six hours weekly; and those who 
felt no responsibility spent three 
hours per week, on average. 
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Figure 15. Supervisors' response to statement, *'I find it difficult to judge 
the quality of leadership development work with Extension clientele.'' 




Figure 16, Gender of leadership development clientele by gender of staff 
member. Clientele data refer to representative work. 
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■ Similarity in Staff and 
Clientele Characteristics. Exten- 
sion personnel most often tried to 
develop leadership among clientele 
with characteristics similar to their 
own. The following examples 
come from an analysis of staff 
reports about representative work. 

• Staff 30 years of age and 
under estimated that 51 percent of 
their clientele were under the age 
of 20. The comparable statistic for 
older staff ranged from 16 to 22 
percent. Younger personnel tended 
to develop the leadership skills of 
younger clientele. 

• Personnel tended to develop 
leadership skills among clientele 
having racial or ethnic characteris- 
tics similar to their own. White 
staff members estimated that 88 
percent of their leadership develop- 
ment clientele were white. Black 
personnel estimated they reached 
more blacks (57 percent) for 
leadership development purposes 
than whites (40 percent) and other 
minorities (3 percent). The other 
minorities reached an estimated 48 
percent classified as other minor- 
ity, 29 percent black, and 23 
percent white. 

The tendency for staff to reach 
clientele with traits similar to their 
own is more apparent for some 
groups than others. For example, 
female personnel estimated that 77 
percent of their leadership devel- 
opment clientele were female. The 
comparable figure for male per- 
sonnel was 47 percent. In other 
words, male staff members devel- 
oped leadet'ship skills among both 
genders more often than their 
female colleagues (Figure 16). 

Knowledge Base 
■ Research. The large body of 
research on leadership almost 
totally ignored leadership develop- 
ment, the study's literature review 
reveals. The research base is scat- 
teredacross many disciplines. 
Agricultural experiment stations 



rarely sponsor research on leader- 
ship development. These conditions 
suggest problems in accessing the 
research base and using it to guide 
leadership development work. 

The NISLDE survey confirmed 
this suggestion. Nearly four out of 
ten staff members made no use of 
reference materials when planning 
or conducting leadership develop- 
ment work. One-third of the staff 
received no research-based infor- 
mation in support of their leader- 
ship development work. Of those 
who did receive research-based 
information, three-fifths did not 
find it very useful, making leader- 
ship development research the 
least useful of all the supports 
siud\ed.This implies a need to pay 
more attention to when and how 
Extension staff wake use of re- 
seareh for leadership development 
purposes. 

M Resident Instruction. The 

Chroniele of Higher Education 
reports that viiiually every U.S. 
institution of higher education will 
have some sort of leadership 
program by 1990. Yet. from inter- 
views conducted in 1985, this 
study finds that only a handful of 
Extension campus-based staff who 
are highly knowledgeable about 
leadership development were asso- 
ciated with campus-based leader- 
ship efforts. Most were not aware 
of related activities on campus. 

In sum, this study observed few 
mutually supportivetiesconceming 
leadership development between 
Extension personnel at land-grant 
institutions and research or resident 
instruction personnel. 7///.V implies 
isolation from the academic 
knowledi^e base. 

Policy 

A review of national documents 
about Extension v;ork failed to 
uncover a policy on leadership 
development. 
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Recommendations 

This report offers three recom- 
mendations to improve 
Extension's leadership develop- 
ment effort. Each recommendation 
appears below along with sugges- 
tions for its implementation. 

Policy. Produce a formal statement 
about the importance of leiidcrship 
development work. Extension 
needs to make an official state- 
ment on the nature and scope of 
leadership development: its rele- 
vance to Extension's mission, the 
current initiatives, and other 
educational activities; the rationale 
for developing leadership: and the 
potential to be realized through 
collaboration with other organiza- 
tions. The statement should ad- 
vance the view that leadership 
skills are learned and that nearly 
everyone can learn them. It should 
also inspire common language and 
understanding. 

Procedures, Establish procedures 
that will aid and encourage leader- 
ship development. Aid and en- 
couragement can occur in many 
ways, such as: 

Ori^anizational Structure Stating 
the roles and responsibilities of 
local, state, and federal personnel 
in leadership development work 
and explaining how they interface. 

Educational Practices Including 
leadership development as a part 
of each state and national initiative. 

Accountability Finding out 
whether leadership development 
makes a difference in the lives of 
individuals and their families, 
organizations, and communities. 

Resources Allocating enough 
resources to allow staff to fulfill 
Extension's policy and level of 
commitment to leadership devel- 
opment work. 




Personnel Practices Providing 
inducements for staff to carry out 
leadership development work and 
rewarding them through perform- 
ance appraisal, promotion, and 
awards. 

Research. Ensure the quality of 
leadership development work by 
strengthening its research and 
knowledge base. Extension needs 
to draw upon the resources of the 
entire land-grant system, other 
universities, public and private 
organizations, and agencies for its 
leadership development research 
and knowledge base. Strategies 
are needed to foster working 
relations between Extension 
personnel and others engaged in 
leadership instruction and re- 
search. Basic and applied research 
interests should also be identified 
and pursued. 
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